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In a country where more than a quarter 
of the population is over 65 years of 
age, it comes as no surprise that the 
title of "oldest person in the world” is 
held by a Japanese man: Nonaka 
Masazo, aged 112 years old and a 
native of Hokkaido. Born in July 1905, 
he claims that his longevity is due to his 
frequent use of hot springs (onsen). 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Meguro district, Tokyo 


Springtime might be synonymous with cherry blossom, but it’s also the start of the academic year for 
schools and universities, as we see here at the Komaba campus of Tokyo University. This is where students 
take their first steps in discovering not only the best teachers in the country but also surroundings that are 
conducive to their intellectual and sporting development. So it's not surprising that every year thousands 
try their luck at the entrance exams, which are among the most difficult in the country. 


economy Stable 
industrial production 


Good news for the Japanese economy 
Industrial production finally stabilised 
in February, with the announcement 
of a recovery of 4.1% over the month 
This followed the sharp fall 

in January (-6.8%), which had been 
preceded by three consecutive 
months of extremely variable growth 
from one month to the next, due to 
real-time adjustments to rates of 


production 


rouncs Prime 
Minister criticized 
implicated in numerous scandals 
and unable to convince the public 
of his innocence, Abe Shinzo has 
seen his popularity plummet in 
opinion polls. According to some, it 
has dropped to below the 30% 
mark, the lowest since his return as 
leader of the country at the end of 
2012. Some people are certain that 
he will resign at the end of the 
parliamentary session in June. 
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SERIES Expressing oneself through rap music 


Gakudan Hitori, aged 30, has found his 
life has been enriched by choosing to 


place music at its heart. 


AKUDAN Hitori was born in the city of 
Higashi-Matsushima, a municipality 


near Ishinomaki, where he’s lived all 
his life. On leaving secondary school, he enrolled 
at a school of graphic design before starting 
work at a delivery company. At 30 years of age, 
he looks like any other ordinary person, but 
with a mike in his hand, his rap poetry sets his 
audiences on fire. “Inever reveal my real name,” 
he tells us, as he wants to preserve his anonymity 
in his home city, preferring to use a pseudonym: 
Gakudan Hitori, meaning Solitary Band. 

His first CD, bought in his last year at primary 
school, was a cheap copy of the film-score for 
Evangelion, made up of short pieces of classical 
music, After leaving primary school, he was 
given a CD by Hide, the guitarist with the 
famous rock-group X Japan. Two years later, 

while watching a television programme, he dis- 

covered the group Rip SI 
first encounter with the world of rap music 

“Rap allows you to say anything,” he says. It was 
like a kick in the head. 

Later, in secondary school, he enrolled in the 
music club in the hope of getting to do some 
rapping, Bue he was the only one wanting to do 
so! That didn't prevent him from writing a rap 
poem, which he performed to a backing of a 
rock version of Country Roads sung by his 
fellow club members. “Country Road, the way 
that leads to my home, one day, it's the one I 
he used to sing, It was then that 
he chose his stage name “Raiden” (Thunder), 
which he kept until the age of 23. 

In the second year of secondary school, he 
released a CD with 12 tracks, at a time when 
there were no other rappers on the scene. Com- 
pletely hooked, and all on his own, he continued 
to perform rap at hip-hop concerts. In this way, 
little by little, his circle of friends and fans grew, 
allowing him to arrange numerous concerts. 
Once he'd left secondary school, he completed 
a course in graphic design, got one job, then 
another, and got married. During this time, rap 
music was his constant companion. 

After his marriage at the age of 23, his circle of 
friends changed. “In a way, my marriage was 
like a complete break with my friends. But that 
didn’t prevent me from carrying on making al- 
bums on my own,” he explains. Afterwards, he 
released his first album as Solitary Band. Following 
the earthquake of 11 March 2011, he continued, 


yme, which was his 


must follo 


S 


Since the age of 15, Gakudan Hitori has found that rapping has given his life meaning. 


via the Interner, to let people know what was 
happening in the devastated region around his 
home. He even appeared on stage at the largest 
hip-hop festivalin Japan, B Boy Park, in Tokyo's 
Yoyogi Park. And he still regularly helps to or- 
ganize the Kotobuki Festival in Ishinomaki. In 
2013, he released another album “LOVE”, and 
is presently working on a third. 

“For me, rap music is a way of getting to know 
myself better. If you were to ask me what I want 
to do in the future, I'd simply reply: rapping,” 


he tells us. When speaking about provincial 
cities, we're too ready to just dismiss them as 
"places with no imagination". But that’s a rather 
“What would I like to say to 
— You haven't yet decided what 


conventional view. 
young people? 


you really want to do? It's up to you to think 
about it and find you own path. What the city 
of Ishinomaki has to offer should be enough to 
help you achieve everything you want to do in 
your own way,” he concludes. 

Ormi SHUN, Hira! MicHiKO 
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On the roof of Eigabi gakko (Film School of Tokyo), where the great names of cinema — Kurosawa Kiyoshi, Aoyama Shinji and Kore-Eda Hirokazu — all teach. 


In search of renewed energy 


Film director Aoyama Shinji agreed to 
give us an exclusive interview about his 
vision for contemporary Japanese cinema. 


t's been quite a time since I've watched any 
D films, apart from those made by 

Kurosawa Kiyoshi and Kitano Takeshi, for 
the very good reason that I'm not interested in 
them. When I do decide to see a film that every 


body is talking abour, I usually leave very disap- 


pointed, and it's often nothing to do with the 
nationality of the film per se. Apart from American 
films, I'm not really attracted to unknown di- 
rectors. Lonly go to see new work by film makers 
already know. Am I only drawn to certain di- 
rectors? Am I already just living in the past? 
Very probably. Some years ago, I was a jury 
member at different festivals around the world. 
Most of the films I watched adopted a similar 
narrative technique (flashbacks), lacked visual 
power and the dialogue was bland. It was too 
much for me. I started to wonder whether they 
weren't just films made by students in order to 
get their diplomas. There was no evidence of 
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the freedom and power that should be the hall 
mark of these first-time film makers. Whatever 
happened to the spirit of the New Wave? 

This observation is also undoubtedly true about 
Japanese cinema. Despite that, or even perhaps 
because of that, I agreed to teach at university 
level. I felt I'd been given the task of freeing ci 
nema from this state of stagnation. Luckily, 
some of my students also shared an aversion to 
this feeling of déji-vu. Unfortunately, I had to 
er 5 years due to ill health. 


stop teaching aí 
Now, my only pleasure will be in watching 
what these students achieve in the future. It 
goes without saying that their career paths will 
be filled with pitfalls. 
obstacles to clear and conditions to fulfil to 


There are numerous 


create a film in today's film industry. Here are 
some of them: 


1. Have a best-seller to base your script on. 
2. Use simple language that the audience can 
understand. 

3. Make no attempts at originality. 

4. Use well-known actors. 


If you don't fulfil these criteria, it's almost im- 
possible to even think about realising a project. 
And for an independent film, you have to add 


the need to: 


5. Tackle society's problems (crime, in parti- 
cular). 


Under these conditions, you have to ask yourself 
whether a young fil 
position to undertake a project. I really don't 
think so. When I have time, I sometimes watch 
recent films on t 
watch them right until the end, but it’s sheer 
hellish torture. There's no innovation or sense 
of freedom to be found, only adolescence or 
disguised cruelty 

Only a Kurosawa Kiyoshi or a Kitano Takeshi 
are able to overcome the obstacles listed above. 
Conditions 1 and 3 don't apply to them as ori- 
ginality is part and parcel of their work. 

A film is all about money, an investment. On 
this matter, one of the ground rules is avoid 
taking risks at all costs. But film production 
itself is a gamble. Ir’s like throwing dice. Either 


aker will ever be in a 


cvision. I force myself to 


Natsu no musumetachi : Himegoto by Hox Tei‘ichi 


you win or you lose. But, today, young film- 
makers hardly get a chance to try. Even if 
you're not Kurosawa or Kitano, this obstacle 
can be overcome by some experienced film di- 
rectors, but it's a real stumbling block for 
younger film-makers. So they're forced to pre- 
sent their films at international festivals without 


having had the opportunity to improve their 
technique, often with disappointing results. 
It's such a pity. So why do producers recruit 
young directors? It’s simple. They cost less. 
They re easily manipulated. And if it doesn't 
work out, they find of another. 

Last year, the gifted film-director Hori Tei'ichi 
died. He was barely 48 years old. He began his 
career making pinku eiga (pink films), films of 
an erotic nature. After making several films of 
this kind as well as other original work, he 
decided to take a step back. After an absence of 
six years, he released a new film last year entitled 
Natsu no musumetachi: Himegoto (Girls in 
summer: their secrets). He disappeared from 
view while his feature film was being screened 
in cinemas. rs very sad. In the end, the six 
years he disappeared off the radar weren't 
fruitless. He left us an astonishing and unique 
work, a series called Tenryu-ku (Tenryu Ward). 
They re documentaries, one of which was shown 


after his death, at the Yamagata International 
Documentary 
success. Hori Tei'ichi, accompanied by just one 
assistant, had visited the hi, 


m Festival. It was a great 


mountain tea 


plantations and carried the camera himself while 
filming. It was as though he had reinvented 
flm. We haven't seen this kind of approach 
since the era of the silent films. After shooting 
the film, he devoted himself to writing a film- 
script over a period of four years. With no 
budget, bur in total freedom, he directed and 
produced the wonderful Natsu no musumetachi: 
Himegoto. I don’t consider him to be just a 
skilled technician. Hori Tei'ichi isa true genius 
who knew how to make films that were fresh 
and uninhibited. I am absolutely convinced 
that these films represent "present-day Japanese 
cinema". 

Last year, a film-maker of the same age, Mishima 
Yukiko, released Osanago warera ni umare 
(Dear Etranger). Her name is similar to Mishima 
Yukio's, and though her style is quite unlike 
that of the famous writer, like him, her standards 
are high. Like my film Tomogui (The Backwater, 
2013), her feature film is based on a script 
written 20 years ago by Arai Haruhiko, a writer 
representative of modern Japan. It took a long 
time to make, but it presents us with an extra- 


FOCUS 


ordinary performance by Asano Tadanobu, one 
of our best contemporary actors. The other 
actors are all equally amazing. Nowadays, it's 
unusual to come across such a bighearted pro- 
duction. The director creates a genuine connec- 
tion not only with Asano's character but also 
ind of 
profound human rapport that she establishes. 
between the actors that could save Japanese ci- 
nema today. Her experience permeates the 
whole of the film and is clearly visible on screen. 
It goes without saying that cinema requires very 
large sums of money, and to be profitable it 
needs audiences. But who are they? Who's 
capable of profiling them? Nobody. So all you 
can do is guess. But the time when a film 
opened in the cinema and its profitability was 
calculated the following week is a thing of the 
past. However, it's only by continuing to screen 
films that cinema has any chance of revival. If 
this reality is nor taken seriously, we can only 
fear that Japanese cinema is approaching its de- 


with all the other characters. It’s this 


mise. 
AOYAMA SHINjI* 
"Born in 1964, his most notable films are 
Yurika (Eureka, 2000), Tsuki no sabaku, (Desert 
Moon, 2001), both Cannes Film Festival se- 
lections, and Tomogui (Backwater, 2013). 
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conscience A universalist approach 


Sakuambi no mantai no shia rå 


A documentaryand fiction film-maker, 
Funahashi Atsushi has numerous 
ambitious projects. 


hough he has gained international re- 
I cognition with his documentaries such as 


Futaba kara toku hanarete (Nuclear Nation, 
2012), Funahashi Atsushi also makes outstanding 
fiction films using documentary techniques. His 
open-minded approach makes him one of the 
most interesting directors of his generation. 


Your carcer as a director started in America, 
where you went to study film-making after gra- 
duating from the University of Tokyo. 
FUNAHASHI Atsushi : Yes, when I was in Japan, I 
made afew small 8mm films, bur I focused mainly 
on film studies (cinema history and theory). My 
professor was Hasumi Shigehiko,a very influential 
film critic, among whose students were several 
Future directors such as Kurosawa Kiyoshi, Aoyama 
Shinji, and Suo Masayuki, Back then, I wasn't 
really thinking about making films; I was more 
like a cinephile. 


And then you went to America, 
F. A. Yes, was admitted to both the American 
Film Institute in Los Angeles and the School of 
Visual Arts in New York. Iwas mainly into indie 
films (Jim Jarmush, Spike Lee), and I wanted to 
make something like that myself, so I chose the 
latter school. Then, after shooting a few 16mm 
films, I made my debut with Echoes (2002) with 
a crew made up of local and international students, 
and a cast of New York-based actors. The great 
thing about indie films in New York is that 
there's a huge pool of aspiring actors who are 
available for free. I really liked that community. 
So I ended up staying for ten years, making my 
films while working as an assistant director for a 
living. 


Do you have any particular memories? 
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The Cold Bloom project took on a different dimension after the tragedy of 11 March 2011. 


F. A. : I was there when 9/11 happened. New 
York was, and still is, fall of Democrats, but 
soon after the terrorist attack, everybody was 
pro-war. I knew a lot of liberals, and they all 
started talking about vengeance and retaliation. 
To me it was horrifying, Bue I realized that you 
could be the most tolerant person in the world, 
but when something like that happens to you, 
when your city gets bombed, your mindset shifts 
completely and you're going to change — at least 
many people did. 


Is thar when you decided to make your second 
film, Big River, in 2005? 

F.A.: Exactly. This is the story of the strange 
friendship between a Pakistani guy, a trailer-park 
white gi, and a Japanese hitch-hiker. The story is 
based on the real-life shooting of a Sikh man in 
Arizona, soon after 9/11, by a white guy who 
claimed he was protecting America. I felt like 
America had gone back to the frontier period, 
with cowboys shooting Indians. That country can 
be really scary, especially the "red" states controlled 
by the Republican Party. And the cops can do 
whatever they want and get away with it. 


In an old interview you gave about Big River, 
you said it was easier to work in English because 
it allowed for more flexibility and far less red 
tape. And yet you eventually returned to Japan. 
F. A. : One of the main reasons forleaving the US 
was that making films there is a constant struggle 
unless you're really successful. I wanted to work 
regularly, not just making one film every five years, 
so I came back to Japan where I had some connec- 
tions. Big River was co-funded and co-produced 
by Office Kitano (Beat Takeshi's company). One 
of their producers, Ichiyama Shozo, who is also 
the Tokyo Filmex festival's programme director, 
helped me a lot getting work here. At first, [had 
to take a few jobs I wasn’t completely happy 
with, bur, little by little, things took off and I 
was able to do what I really wanted to do. 


How would you compare America and Japan 
now? 

F. A.: Production-wise, Japan and America are 
just different. There are pros and cons in both 
places. The good thing about Japan, for example, 
is thar people work fast and are very efficient. But 
on the other hand, everything is low budget. 
‘Actually, the two things are intertwined: the 
schedule must be tight exactly because there is 
little money available. So you have to think hard 
abouthow you can get things done quickly, maybe 
squeezing three scenes together into one. When I 
made Big River, Iwas shooting about 15-18 shots 
a day, but in Japan, when I worked on my first 
TV drama, I was required to shoot 120 shots a 
day, which is impossible unless every member of 
the crew does their job properly. So while you're 
shooting one scene, other people are already 
working on the next shot, and when I get to the 
set, it’s ready to roll. There's no wasted time. The 
bad thing about this system is that there's no 
room for originality, improvisation or last-minute 
changes. There's a mass production approach to. 
story-making herc. 


No wonder over 600 films a year get made in 
Japan. 

F. A. + Yes, but, actually, only a few are seen abroad 
because most of them are made with only a Japanese 
audience in mind, So when they're shown at an 
international festival, people don't understand 
what's going on. That's why I always try to make 
films that are universally relevant. As long as you 
have a powerful story, you can overcome language 
or cultural barriers. 


In Japan, you've spenta lot of time making films 
that, in one way or another, are connected to 
the events of 3/11. 

F. A.: It all started when the filming of what 
would later become Cold Bloom was cancelled. 
three weeks before we were scheduled to start 
shooting, because ofthe triple disaster in Fukushima. 
Everything was ready, half of our budget had 
already gone in pre-production, and then we had 
to abandon the project. So I found myself with 
nothing to do for the next 3-4 months. That's 
part of the reason why I started working on 
Nuclear Nation: I had no job, and I spent all the 
time watching TV. Then at the end of March, I 
saw the news about Futaba. The town is inside 
the exclusion zone closest to the Fukushima power 
plant. So its entire population was evacuated out 
of Fukushima and into an abandoned high school. 
in Saitama Prefecture, just north of Tokyo. I 
thought I could make a film about the nuclear di- 


rocus @ 


FUNAHASHI Atsushi considers that cinema can help audiences makes their own minds up about the state of the world around them. 


saster without actually shooting Fukushima, just 
focusing on the people in the school. That's how 
Nuclear Nation was born. 


Why did you decide to make a Nuclear Nation 
Part 2? 

F. A. : Because the nuclear crisis is not over yet. 
That's why we'restill filming, We're now working 
ona third instalment; i's become a sortofongoing 
project. I feel human beings can be so short-sighted 
that it’s cinema’s role to capture what's going on 
now as a record, so people can watch it later on. 
When you're in the process of doing something, 
and you're caught in the middle of it, you often 
can't think straight and make the right decisions, 
but in ten or twenty years it’s going to look 
different. In this sense, cinema is a good tool to 
make people think about the meaning of lif. 


Eventually you managed to make the film that 
had been cancelled because of the 3/11 tragedy, 
and it became Cold Bloom. 

F.A.: Yes, I talked to Office Kitano, and they 
liked the project enough to help me put the money 
together. For me, it was like a miracle because I 
thought I'd never be able to make it. 


Isit the same story? 


F. A.: Yes, but with a different cast because the 
riginal actors were not available anymore. Actually, 
because we shot the film after the events of 3/11, 
the story took on an additional meaning, It was a 
different way of dealing with the disaster. It's not 
about 3/11, but because of the location and the 
story, it deals with the subject in an elliptical way. 
Iesabour the emptiness all these people felt having. 
lost their family, their home, and their community. 
And their anger for what TEPCO and the go- 
vernment had done to them. For me, as a film- 
maker, it's better to step back and put some 
distance between a fictional story and real life. In 
other words, I didn’t want to make a film about 
Fukushima. The disaster only happened seven 
years ago, and if you fictionalise it, it doesn’t feel 
real. I don't think fiction should be used like that. 
Otherwise, you end up makingone of those Ame- 
rican films that are so fake. Oliver Stone, for 
example, shot World Trade Center in 2005 ie. 
only four years after 9/11, and people in New 
York hated it because it's a stercotype hero story, 
and it feels so cheap. 


When you're interviewed, most people seem to 
focus cither on your American period or the 
Fukushima-related films, and your film from 
2009, Deep in the Valley, is always overlooked. 


That's is a pity, partly because it’s about this 
area in eastern Tokyo called Yanaka. 

F. A. : That's where I live. That's why I made this 
film. Anyway, I'm glad you like it. Its a small 
indie film, and one of my favourites. guess you're 
one of the few people who saw it. At the time, it 
was only shown for a couple of weeks in a small 
theatre in Shinjuku, and that was it. There isn't 
even a DVD available. 


You're one of the few directors who makes both 
feature films and documentaries, and the inte- 
resting thing about this film is that you actually 
mixed the two things together. 

F. A. : You know, whenever I make a fiction film, 
people say it looks like a documentary, and when I 
make a documentary they say it looks like fiction 
(laughs)! To be honest, I like to mix the two 
genres in order to overcome what I see as their 
shortcomings. On the one hand, when people 
make fiction films, they tend to become pretentious 
— like actors showing off their stuff. I just hate. 
that. I want them to come down to earth. I love 
real people, so the actors should just be real, natural 
in their acting On the other hand, there'sa sort of 
pretentiousness in documentary film-making too. 
Many directors tend to overlook aesthetics when. 


shooting, especially in Japan. In other words, they 
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think that if what we show is the truth, it doesn't. 


need to look beautiful. So you have plenty of 


headshot interviews and shaky cameras. I disagree. 
You can still show the truth through a beautiful 
shot. So I really want to combine these genres no. 
matter what project work on. I'm stil struggling, 
trying to find the best way to shoot my films. This 
summer I'm actually going to make a new film in 
Kagoshima. I'm making a documentary first and 
then, next year, I'm going to shoot a feature film 
based on the documentary. Right now, we're 
thinking about keeping the films as two different 
projects, but you never know. The main idea is 
that'll be meeting many people while making the 


documentary, and I'm planning to use some of 


those people to make the feature film. 


How did you work on Deep in the Valley? 
F.A.: At the time I was teaching at an acting 
school, and as I said, I was bothered by their 
approach to acting, When you look ar the people 
livingin Yanaka - like this old blind woman who 
cleans the graves in the cemetery and knows each 
and every grave — they re so real and so strong, I 
wanted my students to watch and learn from 
them. So I came up with the idea of making them 
work together in the same film. That's how the 
project came about. In Yanaka, there used to bea 
five-storey pagoda that burned down a long time 
ago, and the driving force of the story is the search 
for a lost Smm film of the burning pagoda. The 
couple looking for the flm are acting, but at the 
same time, they have to talk to the locals in their 
quest for the film, and that’s the documentary 
part. We also created a fictional story about the 
carpenter who built the pagoda in the Edo period. 
In Japan, many local communities are disappearing 
and, for me, the pagoda was the symbol of something 
that went missing in this once tight-knit community 
in Yanaka. In that sense, finding the lost film 
wasn't really important. But the funny thing is, 
they actually found the film during the shooting! 
So you can see this element of reality changing the 
fictional story, which is very interesting to me. 


With the documentary about NMB48, the director has completely changed his approach. 


Speaking of reality, and documentaries, your 
latest project is this film you made about NMBÁS, 
an idol group from Nanba, Osaka, that is part 
of the AKBÁS franchise. 

F. A. + That's another interesting story because 
Akimoto Yasushi - AKB48'screator and producer 
— wanted to make this documentary, but he was 
fed up with the way previous films all looked the 
same, So he asked his assistants to find someone 
who had nothing to do with idol groups, knew 
nothing about them and had no interest in them. 
And they said, okay how about this Fukushima 
disaster documentary guy (laughs)? That's how I 
got offered the project. And my first reaction was, 
why me?! 


Were you free to do whatever you wanted? I'm 
asking because I know that Akimoto is very 
protective ofhis idol empire, and there are things 
the media and the press cannot really say, 
especially in Japan. 

F. A. : I had final cut. That's something I insisted 
upon. Then, of course, there's a sort of unwritten 


rule that you don't want to criticise or disrespect 
AKBÁS, They produced the film, after all, and 
you don’t wane to slam them too directly for their 
grecdinessor the way they manage those girls. So 1 
tried to do it in a more roundabout way, trying to 
imply what was really going on. I adopted a fly- 
con-the-wall style to just show what was in front of 
the camera. Then its up to you to interpret those 
scenes and form your own opinion, 


What do you think about the lack of support 
for cinema on the part of the Japanese govern- 
ment? 

F. A. + Actually, the Ministry of Culture offers 
some subsidies, but they're not for low budget 
films. In order to apply, your film must have a 
budget of at least 50 million yen. If you're an in- 
dependent film-maker like me, and your typical 
budget is around ten million, you won't sce any 
money. In other words, they're not helping those 
who really need the money. They're just helping 
to support the big compani 
sense at all. 


, which makes no 


INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 


EN uk. 


Art 


Hiroko inoue and isyu Miyat 
to 2 June / London 
fitpulleyeengalery com? 


Yayoi Kusama: Small Pumpkin Paintings 
Until 1 June / London. 
WwWw.omertiroche.com. 


Rie Nakajima - Cydli 
Until 3 June / Birmingham. 
pent Laar eip ar TE REA 


Haruko Fujii 
5 June to 9 June / London 
http://leydengallery.com/ 
Hosen Nakamura 


12 June to 16 June / London 
http://leydengellery.com/ 
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KIZUNA: Japan | Wales | Design 

Mis imsetm. vwales/cardiff/whatson/10055/ 
INA-Japan-Wales-Design/ 

Theatre & Music 


Akiko Ono + Friends 
17 May / London 
Wwwwegottickets.com 


The Little Mochi Man, a play for 4 — 7 year olds 
Until 30 May / Nationwide 
httpj/athousandcranes org.uk. 

Talk 


Steve Little: Travelling Japan as a Foreigner 
19 May / Manchester 


www.meetinghousemanchester.co.uk 


Translation and the public dissemination of 
Science in Melji-era Japan - with Ruselle Meade 
21 May / London. 


www japansociety.org.uk. 


Other 


Zen; From China to Japan 
19 as zm 
hnttp//clearwateracademy.net/en/zen-from-china-to-japan 


MCM Comic Con 
25-27 May | London. 
Wwwmcmcomiccon.com. 


JSNW Japan Day 
3 Jun / Manchester. 
wwwjsnw.org.uk/JapanDay 


nese Conversation Group Meeting 
S Jun! London 
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FOCUS 


sHowPlce In the footsteps of Cassavetes 


Hamacucm Ryusuke has cast convention aside to create his own unique style, unanimously praised by audiences and critics. 


‘The work of American director Cassavetes 
has greatly influenced Hamaguchi Ryusuke, 
the rising star of Japanese cinema. 


A 


people's li 


fier just a few years and relatively 
few films, this young director has 
created his own unique style to portray 


Have you always been interested in films? 
HAMAGUCHI Ryusuke : I remember the first 
time I saw Back to the Future. I was in elementary 
school and I thought it was so cool, When Len- 
tered the University of Tokyo, I joined a film 
study club and began to make short films. Then 
one day, when I was around 20, I went to a John 
Cassavetes retrospective in Shibuya. His work lef 
such an impression on me that I became really se- 
rious about film-making. The more films I saw, 
the more I felt wanted to tell my own stories. 


Did you start working in films soon after gra- 


fter finishing university, [became an as- 
sistant director, but I felt I wasn't ready yet. 
Schools teach you a lot of theory, but nothing 


fou to work on a real set. I was 


really prepare: 
scolded a lot because I was totally clueless. So 
when I heard that Tokyo University ofthe Arts 
(Geidai) had started a Film and New Media 
School, I became a graduate student. My teacher 
i who had a great 
influence on my approach to film-making 


was director Kurosawa Kiyosl 


Speaking of film-making, your debut film 
Passion (2008) already features your trade- 
mark style, which focuses on dialogue, the 
way characters move their bodies, and a de- 
tailed portrait of human relationships. I'd 
like to know how you developed this style. 
H. R. : As I said, as a student I'd fallen in love 
with 


savetes. The problem was, I couldn't 
make anything even remotely comparable to the 
great American director. So in my early 20s, I 
mainly tried to replicate the classic films I'd 


seen. I lacked both talent and money, so I built 
my stories on dialogue, letting the plor slowly 
develop from those scenes, while focusing on ca- 
mera movement and placement. However, I 
found this approach unsatisfactory; I felt I was 
limiting the energy the actors could bring to the 
story. At Geidai, I began to change my style, al- 
lowing the actors to move freely around the set 
during the shoot. That's the same approach I 
used in Passion, following the actors with my 


camera while they moved around. Of course 
the fact that I was using professional actors with 
greater experience and skills helped a lot. 


I think Happy Hour (2015) is the only film 
where you used non-professional actors? 

H. R. : Yes, that's right. They had no previous 
experience whatsoever. In Intimacies (2013) the 
actors were acting-school students, so you could 
say they were semi-professionals 


You are known for using both written dia- 
logue and improvisation in your films. How 
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do you achieve the right balance between 
the two? 

H. R. : It's quite difficult. That's why I mostly 
use carefully written dialogue and limit impro- 


visation to particularly lively scenes where you 
almost don't know what's going to happen next 
and the energy level is very high. The real pro- 
blem is how to integrate both styles into the 
same story, as the actors move and act very dif- 
ferently in each of them. In any case, I always 
write the dialogue for the more important 
scenes — those that represent the heart of the 


film and are used to move the story forward. 


After making a couple of feature films, in 
2011, you started a collaboration with direc- 
tor Sakai Ko on a documentary project about 
survivors of the Tohoku earthquake 
nami, which resulted in three films: The 
Sound of the Waves (2011), Voices from the 
Waves (2013), and Storytellers (2013). How 


did you get involved, and what role has this 


nd tsu- 


project played in your filmography? 
H. R. 


was finishin 


When the events of 3/11 happened, I 


Intimacies. Like many other film. 


and video-makers, I was struck by the tragedy 
and wanted to see with my own eyes what had 
happened in Tohoku. So when I was offered a 
chance to film in the area, I accepted immedia 
tely. After wandering around the disaster area, 
I realised I needed a crew and called Sakai and 
cameraman Kitagawa from Geidai to help. At 
first, Sakai was supposed to be my assistant, but 
later I decided it would be better to share ideas 
and responsibilities, and he became co-director 
To answer your second question, these films 
have been a very important step in my evolution 
as a film director. If I hadn't made these docu 
de 
Happy Hour either. In particular, for the first 


mentaries, it's probable I wouldn't have m 


two films, we chose several pairs of people (fa 
mily members, friends, etc.) and asked them to 
talk about anything they wanted to. I was wor 
ried this approach wouldn't work, but quite sur- 
prisingly, they had no problems talking in front 
of a camera, and th 


r conversations were very 
lively. That made me realise that I could success- 
fully work even with non-professionals, and I 
later used this experience when I made Happy 
Hour. Also, I realised that making documenta 
ries wasn't all that different from making fic- 
tion. Last but not least, after working so closely 
with the people from Tohoku, directing on set 
has become my favourite part of the film-ma- 
king process. After all, you can write the perfect 
screenplay, but it's on set that the story comes 
alive; it’s on set that the director hasa chance to 
develop a special relationship with the actors 
based on mutual respect and understanding 


Let's talk about Happy Hour. This film deve- 
loped in a very strange way, didn't it? Did the 
people who joined the workshop know that 
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Hamaguchi Ryusuke doesn’t shy away from using improvisation in his films 


the whole experience would result in the ma- 
king of a film? 

H. R. : Yes, this information was included 
when we advertised the workshop. We got 50 
replies, so we held an audition and chose 17 of 
them, both men and women. In the end, they 
all appeared in the film, including the four 
women who play the main characters. My main 
inspiration for this story — and the reason I 
chose four women to play the leads — was John 
Cassavetes’ Husbands. His film is about four 
middle-aged male friends, and I liked the idea 
of makinga female version. Also, in both stories 


one of the friends dies. I must say that when I 
first showed the script to the would-be actors, 
it raised a lot of questions. There were points 
they didn't understand (c.g. why does this cha- 
racter act this way?), and that convinced me I'd 
better simplify or change certain things so that 
everybody could act more convincingly 


You've mentioned Cassavetes several times in 
this interview. Why do you like him so much? 
H. R. : Because his films smell of real life. Wat- 
ching one of his films is like watching real peo- 
ple living real lives, not actors ina fictional story. 


Banjamin Pts tor Zoom japan 


When I first saw his films, they even felt more 
real than my own life. It was a truly eye-opening 
experience. 


When talking about your films, you often talk 
about “searching for a good voice” or creating 
the conditions fora "good voice” to come out. 
What do you mean by “good voice”? 

H. R. : Simply put, to me it means bringing out 
a character's authentic voice — a voice that sin- 
cerely conveys the character's true feelings and 
emotions. For example, the workshop from 
which Happy Hour originated was called a 
“hearing workshop”, and was based on the idea 
of creating an environment where real, mutually 
ing communication could happen. In 
practical terms, we avoided traditional acting 
lessons almost completely and focused instead 


on one-on-one interviews. 


In Happy Hour — and in other films too — you 
portray your male characters in rather unflat- 
tering ways. They're often selfish, aloof, some- 
times even violent. I wonder why. 

H. R. : Really (laughs)? I assure you I don't do 
it on purpose. I always try as much as possible 


to portray my characters ín such a way that the 
audience is free to interpret their behaviour as 
they want or feel. That said, I probably depict 


these characters in a negative way — albeit un- 
consciously — because they can easily be found 
in real life. In other words, they're the product 
of our society. 


I’m sure everybody asks you why Happy Hour 
ended up being more than five hours long. 
But, actually, you'd already made a very long 
film before: Intimacies is four hours long. 
How would you compare these two projects? 
H. R. : Time-wise, the main difference between 
them is that Intimacies is long by design. From 
the beginning, I wanted to make a long film like 
this. Actually, the first half contains the process 
of making a stage play (the two main characters 
are the directors), and the second half contains 


the actual stage performance. I made this film 


as asort of challenge, totally free of restrictions, 
and knowing very well this could end up in total 
failure. Happy Hour, on the other hand, was 
nt to be a much shorter story. Actually, the 


first version is only two hours long, I just hap- 


mi 


pened that in the process of creating a script 
that would be easy to understand, and giving 


ich character enough time to develop naturally, 
the story became longer and longer. At first, I 
wasn't worried because I thought I could always 


cut it in the editing room, but, in the end, eve 


rybody who was involved in the making agreed 


rocus M 


that the longer version was the better and more 
accomplished one. 


Wasn't the producer worried about its 
length? 

H. R. : You see, this was a very small project, 
and the producer ~ who also happens to be a 
friend of mine — didn’t complain about the 
film's length. So it stayed that way. After all, it 
cost relatively litele money, so the risk involved 
was quite small 


After such a huge and demanding project, was 
it difficult to plan your next film? 

H. R. : Surprisingly enough, it was quite easy. 
To be sure, Happy Hour took much longer 
than I thought to finish, and at the end I was 
both physically and mentally tired. I'm certainly 
not going to do something like that again any- 
time soon. So I looked for something comple- 
tely different, and I found in Akutagawa Prize 
winner Shibasaki Tomoka's novel the perfect 


story. Netemo samctemo (Asako 1 and 2) is a 
more mainstream film and a more conventional 
kind of fiction. It reminded me of Tristan and 
Isolde, and I liked its pace and atmosphere. I 
hope it's going to repeat Happy Hour's critical 
and box-office success. 


Interview BY J. D. 
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CELEBRATING ONE OF JAPANS MOST UNIQUE FILMMAKERS! 


Whisper, (Gitar 


THE SION SONO 


2 FILMS IN 1 RELEASE! 


Check out more SION SONO films at 
www.thirdwindowfilms.com 
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AMBITION Resolved to do it her way 


In her films, Ogigami Naoko focuses on 
demonstrating that Japanese society 
needs to evolve. 


termined to write her own stories, the 

D director,an admirer of Jim Jarmusch, 
applied techniques she learned during 

her long stay in the States in making her films. 


I've heard that when you were younger, you 
weren't really interested in films. 

OciGAMI Naoko : Lee's say I didn't know much 
about cinema. My father took me to a few films 
when I was a child, that’s all. Even later, when I 
attended the Image Science course at my university, 


I mainly studied photography. 


Bur then you decided to continue your studies 
in America? 

O. N. + Yes, while studyingin Japan, I realised that 
I wasn't all that good as a photographer. That was 
quite discouraging, so I switched to moving images. 
I thought that as long as I could work in cinema — 
maybe asa camera assistant — that would be fine. 
My main problem at the time was script-writing: 
I didn't know the first thing abour it so becoming 
a director was out ofthe question. And because, at 
that time, I mainly knew only Hollywood films, I 
enrolled at the University of Southern California 
(USC) in Los Angeles (laughs). 


And how did you end up becoming a director? 
O. N. :Script-writing was part ofthe curriculum. 
Ld never written a story before, and besides, writing 
a script was - at least for me — a complete puzzle. 
But I had a really good teacher, and when I finally 
mastered the art of writing screenplays, I decided 
Iwanted to become a director. It's funny because 
now script-writing has become my favourite part 
in film-making. 


Even more than directing? 

O. N. + I hate working on set (laughs). All the crew 
come with their problems and all kinds of questions, 
and on top of that I'm trying to work with the 
actors. l'm always under pressure because I have to 
make so many decisions at the same time, so I 
become tense and nervous. When I write a sereen- 
play, on the other hand, I'm alone with myselfand 
my story. [just love that feeling. 


To be sure, all the films you've made so far are 


you studied for six years in the States, your films 
don't really have an American feeling. 

O.N. :Doyou think so? When lived in the US, 
between 1994 and 2000, I was into the indie films 
they made in New York, and I think I've been 
influenced by directors like Jim Jarmusch. At the 
same time, it’s true that at USC I was taught to 
write seripes according to a standard model (a three- 
act plot; the main character must have some kind 
of conflict, etc), but after my second film, I realised 
that I wanted to tell my own stories. So I started 
making open-ended films, because I wanted the 
audience to think about what came next; I wanted 
to let them be free to imagine how the story ended, 
or continued. 


‘Was it hard adapting again to life in Japan? Did 
you experience any kind of counter-culture 
shock? 

O. N. : Yes, definitely. In America there are other 
problems, but people don’t really care who you are 
or what you do. They just let you be. You may dye 
your hair green or purple, they don't care. But in 
Japan you may get lack for dying your hair blond, 
or even having a lifestyle that's slightly different. 
Here, there's constant pressure to be like everybody 
else. When I came back I was 27, but I had no 
money, no job, not even a boyfriend, so I lived with 


my parents. Having nothing to do, I'd sleep till are 
in the morning doing nothing all day. All this didn't 
go down well with our neighbours. They made me 
feel like I was a loser. 


Apparently, you even had some problems on set 
in the. inning. 

O. N.: That was when I made my second film, 
Love Is Five, Seven, Five! (2005). My first film 
was sponsored by a scholarship I'd won for my 
shore films. The crew was made up of young peo- 
ple who, like me, were working on set for the first 
time, and everything went well. But my second 
film was a more mainstream work, and the assis- 
tant director was an older guy who probably didn't 
like working for young woman. He was very 
mean and bullied me the whole time, [later heard 
the same thing had happened to other people. In 
part, it's understandable as, in the past, you didn't 
become a director until you'd worked for years as 
an AD. My generation was arguably the first for 
young people to be offered a chance to direct 
without working their way up the ladder, and I'm 
sure some veterans had a hard time accepting this. 


Was this one of the reasons why you made your 
next film, Kamome Diner (2006), in Finland? 
O. N. : Yes, at the time I swore I'd never work in 


Japan again (laughs). 


I heard you've been to Finland many times since. 
What do you like about that country? 

O. N. + Like their unhurried lifestyle, and the way 
they coexist with nature. Even in a big city like Hel- 
sinki, you feel nature is important to their lives. 
Plus, I absolutely love saunas! 


After leaving the US, you made films in Japan, 
Finland, and Canada. How would you compare 
the way they make films in these countries? 


A UNIQUELY JAPANESE CELEBRATION OF FOOD AND ENTERTAINMENT 
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O. N. : First ofall, in Japan, people work longer 
hours on set, probably because there are no unions 
limiting whatand how you do things. Our budgets 
are also quite small, so we try to squeeze as much 
as possible into a working day. I must say I don't 
like this at all. In other countries, on the contrary, 
the unions are very strongand dictare the time you 
can work on set. For exampl 
than twelve hours a day or five days a week. It 
makes for a more relaxed atmosphere. On the other 
hand, I had some problems adapting to their wor- 
king pace. The crew in Finland, in particular, was 
incredibly slow! They didn't understand why I was 
always in a hurry. Bue I guess in the end, this casy- 
going atmosphere on the set contributed to making 
Kamome Diner a meditative kind of film. The 
same thing could be said about Glasses (2007). 

"This film was shot in Japan, but in a tiny southern. 
island called Yoronjima whose inhabitants, again, 


you can’t work more 


live a very slow-paced life, very different from 
Tokyo or Osaka. I'm sure this atmosphere rubbed 
off on both the cast and the crew 


Between 2006 and 2012 — when you made so- 
called iyashi-kei ciga (films providing emotional 
healing) - you worked more or less with the same 
actors. But in your latest film, Close-Knit (2017), 
you've chosen a completely 
O. N. : I really liked working with Kobayashi 
Satomi, Ichikawa Mikako, Mitsuishi Ken, and 
Motai Masako, but I reached a point where I felt 1 


different cast. 


was relying on them too much, and their presence 
was affecting the kind of stories I was writing, As 
you pointed out, those films have a similar feel to 
them. That's why for Close-Knit Lopted to use dif- 


ferent actors. 


Until Rent-a-Cat (2012) you managed to make 
almost one film a year, then for five years you 
didn't make any films? Were you just busy raising 
your twins? 

O. N. : Raising children has never been a problem. 
Soon after my daughters were born, for example, 
Iwon a scholarship and spent one year in the US 
with my whole family. When I returned to Japan, 
ted to get back into film-making as soon as 
possible, but the producers didn’t like my screen: 

plays. After secing three of my stories rejected, I 
almost felt I couldn't come up with interesting 
plots anymore, until at last I had a lucky break with 
Close-Knit. I know that producers only want to 
make films based on successfull novels or manga, 
bur I find that unacceptable. I love to write, and 
the sole reason I direct is because I want to turn 


Iw 


my work into a film. But it's hard. Actually, at the 
end of June I was supposed to start shooting my 
new original story. Everything seemed to be ready, 
bur I was told recently that there were some pro- 
blems, and everything has been postponed until 
next year. It was such a shock that I couldn't sleep 


FOCUS 


Occa Naoko would like to see Japanese society become more open. 


for several days. I'm still angry about it 


About 13 years have passed since your debut. Do 


you think your approach to film-making has 
changed? 
O. N. : More than changed, I've gradually gor to 


know my own unique rhythm or pace. Also, most 
importantly, I think I've learned how to use humour 
in my films; I have a better grasp now of how to 
make people laugh. As I said, I'd become a little 
tired of being associated with slow-paced, quirky 
“healing” stories. In this respect. it has 
been an opportunity to break new ground, and 
foreign audiences like it. They actually laugh quite 
alot, which is great. Ironically, in Japan, they didn't 
laugh as much, but people here are very serious to 
begin with so. 


Humour aside, Close-Knit has been quite contro- 
versial. Irs the story ofa little girl who, neglected 
by her mother, goes to live with her uncle and his 
partner, who happens to be a transvestite. 

o. 
box office success in Japan, which makes me sad, 
not only because, as I said, it's been a big hit 


Jnfortunately, this film has not been a 


abroad but because it shows that Jay 


ese society 


is not ready yet for these stories. It’s very hard for 


sexual minorities to come out of the closet. People 
love to watch gay and transgender stars on TV, 
but when it comes to having an LGBTQ neigh- 
bour or co-worker, that's a different story. I'm 
sorry to say Japan is still lagging behind compared 
to Western countries. 


Several of your films feature characters who 
are at odds with the social or cultural majority. 
Is it just a coincidence, or are you particularly 
interested in tackling such issues? 
O. N. + To tell you the truth, I hadn't noticed this 
befor 
have told me the same thing, To be sure, many sto- 
ries feature an outsider who doesn't conform to 
accepted social values. I guess this goes back to the 
time when I returned from the States and, looking 
at Japan from the outside in, I couldn't believe my 
eyes. I was flabbergasted when I saw how backward 
and conservative my culture was. I guess I've trans- 
posed this impression into my films. You could say 
T'man outsider myself: like to do things my way. 
INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 


Recently, a number of other interviewers 
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TREND A bold director 


After working under the great 
Wakamatsu Koji, Shiraishi Kazuya 
knows exactly how to achieve his goals. 


ith his wealth of experience in tele- 
sion, Shiraishi Kazuya has succeeded 
in creating films aimed at restoring 


Japanese cinema's originality 


When did you decide you wanted to become a 
film director? 

SHIRAISHI Kazuya : When I was in my early 20s. 
Tve always liked films. In high school I even joined 
a film study group, and I knew I wanted to work 
in film, so I enrolled in a visual arts college in 
Tokyo. Then Ih 


rector Wakamatsu Koji taught around twice a 


ard ofa film workshop where di 


year. Wakamatsu was looking for an assistant di 


rector, and I stepped forward. At the time, he 
just released Endless Waltz and was mainly ma- 


king straight-to-video films, like Ashita naki ma- 


chikado. I'm afraid very little from that period has 


survived. 


What was it like, working under Wakamatsu? 
S.K. 


was fun. 


t was exciting, I was scolded a lor, but it 


How about you? Are you strict on set? 
S.K. 


want to get the best out of everybody, be they cast 


bviously, we're all professionals and I 


or crew. But Japanese cinema has along history of 


harassment and bullying, That's something I'm 


completely against. So I never raise my voice, even 
when I'm upset, and try as much as I can to create 


a happy mood on ser. 


One of your latest films, Dawn of the Felines 
(Mesuneko-tachi, 2017), was part of film studio 
Nikkatsu's Roman Porno Reboot series. Were 
you inspired by Wakamatsu? 

S.K. 
with him, he wasn't making soft porno films any 


ewhen I worked 


Aaybe not directly, becau 


more. However, [learned allot from him, and was 
a fan of the old Pink cinema of the 60s, so I guess 
Iwas somehow influenced by Wakamatsu. 


I heard Roman Porno and Pink films are made 
according to certain rules that only apply to this 
genre. 

S. K. : Traditionally, you're required to show a sex 
scene or at least a nude female every ten minutes. 
These are erotic films, afterall. On the other hand, 
you have a lot of latitude story-wise. The plot 
doesn't need to be just a pretext to link one sex 
akamatsu himself used to 


scene to the next. 
tackle heavy stuff such as politics and social revo- 
lution. In my case, when I made Dawn of the Fe- 
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lines, Nikkatsu was trying to revive the genre. So 
on the one hand, I looked back to the past for ins- 
piration, but on the other hand I looked for ways 
to inject something new and more attuned to the 
present, like the loneliness of living in a big city in 
21st century Japan. It was quite interesting wor- 
king on this project, and I wouldn't mind doing 
another one. 


Your debut asa film director was in 2009 with 
Lost Paradise in Tokyo. Then, until 2016, you 
mainly worked in television. 

S. K.: Yes, it was the only way to make a living 
(laughs). Generally speaking, it's easier to find 
money for a TV project. Lost Paradise was a very 


small indic film and went unnoticed. After that, I 
found it difficult co make another film, but I wan- 
ted to keep directing, and TV gave me this chance. 
Apart from the money, it was an opportunity to 
improve my skills and get noticed 


I guess it’s a different world from cinema? 
s. shooting a 
TV drama is that you have to keep your ai 


: The main difference whe: 


dience entertained — glued to their TV sets — 
pecially now that people have a very short 
attention span. As soon as the tension decreases, 
they change channels. In a cinema, you're given 
more time to build up your story and develop a 
certain atmosphere. Unless people really hate a 
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film, they don't walk out after ten minutes. Pro- 
duction-wise, working on a feature film and a TV 
drama is not as different as before. Many broad- 
casters are now producing their own films - parti- 
cularly in Japan - and film stories and style have 
changed accordingly. As for me, now that I'm able 
to focuson feature films, l've made a conscious de- 
cision to produce works that are as far as possible 
from that trend. 


You're mainly known for your real-life crime 
films. Why are you so attracted to these stories? 
S. K. : Because [like to dig into these people's lives 
and motivations to see why they acted in a certain 
way. Whatever we do, good or bad, there are al- 
ways moments when we have to make a decision. 


I put myselfin these people's shoes, and try to ima- 
gine why they went down that path instead of ano- 


ther. All my films try to answer the same question: 


what does it mean to be human? In this respect, 


crime stories are, at least for me, the best medium. 


to explore this issue 


This sai 
a true story, but on Yuzuki Yuko's novel. 
S 


studio’s great film series of the 70s, like Battle 


your latest crime film is not based on 


Yes, this novel was inspired by the Toei 


without Honor and Humanity, which, like the 
book, takes place in Hiroshima. Nobody h: 


made something like that for many years. When 


Toci decided to revive the genre, they looked for 
someone who could approach the story with a 


That's how I was 


more contemporary sensibility 
offered the film. I must confess that at first I 
wasn't sure I could handle it. But I've always 
liked the 1970s-80's period, when all these sto- 
ries take place, so I accepted the challenge 


Generally speaking, how do you choose your 
projects? What in: 
S. K. : Other people's films are always an impor- 
tant source of inspiration — even works that are 
very different from what I usually do, like Disney 
animation or Marvel movies. [also get ideas from 
talking to people. And then, of course, watching 
the news ~ any kind, not only crime news; like po- 


res you? 


litical scandals or the next elections. 


Is humanity really as bad, cruel and violent as 
you depict in your films? 

S. K. : No, not at all (laughs) 
plenty of bad people around. Bur the interesting 
thing is, even a murderer can go home after com- 
mitting a crime and play with his children, or be 
nice to his girlfriend. There's more than one side 
to each of us, and I always try to portray my cha- 
racters as complex people. Even the bad guys can 
havea funny or tender side. Nobody is completely 
good or bad. Life is definitely more complicated. 


! I mean, there are 


Birds without Names is rather different from the 
other films you have made so far. What place 


does it occupy in your filmography? 
S. K. : Fora long time, I'd been looking for a sui- 
table love story, ie. not your typical romance, 
when I read Numata Mahokaru's novel. I was 
struck by the face that the two protagonists are ra- 
ther stupid, unlikable people. And I thought, that's 
exactly the kind of story I like (laughs)! 


Indeed, it's a very original take on a love story. 
But weren't you afraid that such detestable peo- 
ple would derail your fi 
S. K. : That was my major worry. It's really diffi 


cult to warm to the protagonists at first. As I 
said, doing something like this on TV would be 
suicidal, because viewers change channels so 
quickly the moment they don't like something 
However, mine was a feature film, and I gambled 
on the fact that if the audience could bear to 
watch this unsavoury couple for the first 20 mi- 
nutes or so, the film would be safe, as the story 


gradually reveals their more positive side. 


Your films have been shown abroad too. How 
would you compare the way people react to 


them in Japan and other countries? 


Td say people abroad are more receptive to 
the comic, funny side of humanity. In Japan, I 
Some 


are too serious. On the other 


often find it harder to make people la 


times we Japane 


hand, the author of Birds without Names, Nu- 
mata, is the daughter of a Buddhist priest who 
took holy orders herself, and the novel's ending is 
based on the principle of the endless cycle of birth, 
death, and rebirth. I guess a Japane 
more attuned to these ideas, while for people in 


udience is 


the West it’s probably harder to see the connec- 
tion with Buddhism, 


Do you think the Japanese film industry has 
changed since you started? 

C. : No, I don't think so. In a sense it’s going 
backwards. For example, in Europe I've notice 
that many older people regularly go to the cinema. 
In Japan it used to be the same, but now most stu- 
dios only make films for a certain age group — 
teenagers and people in their 20s and 30s. I wish 
Japanese films appealed to a wider audi 
in the past. Also, many of the films being produ- 
ced now are quite shallow. They only aim to en- 
tertain. It's rare to sce thought-provoking works 
that dare to go deeper and explore the human 
condition. I believe you should accomplish both. 
Otherwise film culture becomes cheapened. Add 
to this the fact that the government is not very 
interested in supporting our films, and the situa- 
tion is not particularly good. On the upside, over 
the last year, total earnings have gone up compa- 
red to the recent past, so I'm not totally pessimis- 
tic. I'm also hopeful about the positive influence 
that new players like Netflix can have on the in- 
dustry asa whole 
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Salonpas. YDA 


Japan's leading pain relief patches. 
available in the UK 


Triple pain relieving action contains 
Methyl Salicylate/Levomenthol 
v Soothing sensation 
v Fights inflammation 
Reduce pain 
Long-lasting up to 12 hours 
Suitable to wear at night 
Less systemic exposure compared 
to tablets 
* Gets to work rapidly 


" Source: Euromonitor international Lied in terms of retai sales 
vale i 2016, based on the custom research conducted in March April 
20 in the countries that account or more than 70% share of the 
eal topical anaigesics/anaesthetic market in 2016. 
etn! Slate 105mg - NSAIDS to fight inflammation and reduce pain 
Levomentho 315mg- an ingredient with analgesic properties when 
apped topically providing soothing sensation. 
inicaly proven to provide long-lasting pain relef tor up to 12 hours 
and suitable for night time use during sleep. 

Lensertol say bored into he exerting its therapeutic action, 


ni: Salonpas.co.uk 


Always read the label 


EATING & DRINKING 


TRADITION An endangered “AOC” miso 


An administrative decision means a 
product that's been around for more 
than 400 years risks disappearing. 


ike every region in Japan, which all have 
L- ‘own local miso, Aichi is renowned for 
its food seasoned with its own intensely fa- 
voured red miso, notably Hatcho miso, which is 
famous for its particular method of production. 
Miso can be based on soya, salt and koji, type of 
mushroom which encourages fermentation and 
is grown on a bed of rice or cooked wheat. But in 
the case of Hatcho miso, koji mushrooms are cul- 
tivated directly on soya beans, a technique that 
requires great skill and more time to ferment. 
Maruya and Kakukyu are two small producers 
located a hatcho from one another (which equals 
8 blocks or 870 metres and is where the name Hat- 
cho miso is derived from). They are from Okazaki 
Castle, where the first Tokugawa shogun (military 
commander) was born and still follow the authen- 
tic method of producing Hatcho miso. The miso 
isallowed to age naturally for more than two years 
at an ambient temperature in cedar-wood kegs 
covered in stones in the form of a cone. This tra- 
ditional method ensures that Hatcho miso is "the 
miso of kings”, and it’s all the more precious these 
days as some industrial manufacturers produce 
and place their miso on sale in just a matter of 
weeks. The mixture of umami, slight aci 
touch of bitterness and low salt content adds a 
depth to dishes, which need not be confined to 
Japanese cuisine. Its equally at home in many Wes- 
tern dishes; whether in stews or cakes, it adds a fla- 


vour similar to cocoa or salted butter caramel! 


SOLIDARITY 


It's become more than just a local product, and 
has been seized upon by Europeans who follow a 
macrobiotic diet and appreciate the traditional 
methods and organic ingredients used in its pro- 
duction. The miso made by these two producers 
can be found abroad, both in Europe and the Uni- 
ted States, due to a contemporary phenomenon 
that allows local products to achieve international 
success thanks to their many aficionados. 

But, at the moment, these products are going 
through a critical time: Japan's Minister of Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Fisheries has taken them off 
the "GI" list (Geographical Indication system, 
equivalent to the AOC system for French wine), 
which protects distinctive regional brands. Aichi 
Prefecture's miso cooperative, the largest in the 
region, has been designated in their place. Perhaps 
the government has done this because it wants to. 
encourage mass exports of miso. However, this 
decision means that these two traditional makers 


Hatcho miso is aged for two years in kegs covered with a pile of stones. 


of miso not only lose the right to use the name 
Harcho for any of their new products but they also 
risk being unable to export their products to 
Europe, which could prove fatal for them. 

Shibata Kaori, an expert in the culture of cookery, 
emphasizes that there are similar cases in Europe, 
and proposes the adoption of his own system of 
two categories to protect local products, based on 
the strength of their connection with the region 
(PDO and PGI). For example, to distinguish bal- 
samic vinegar made in the traditional way (PDO) 
from balsamic vinegar produced in the region 
(PGI). 
The system that was originally brought in to pro- 
tect the producers interests could, in the end, be 
used against them. This irony, characteristic ofour 
modern times, must not be allowed to kill offa 


culinary tradition that has lasted for more than 
400 years. 
Sexicuchi RYOKO 
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H ARUYO'S RECIPE 


'Almond cakes < 


RECIPE 
Before starting, sift together flour, almond flour and 
baking powder. 

1 = In a saucepan, melt the butter and cook until nut- 
brown in colour (beurre noisette). 
2- Strain through a sieve lined with absorbent kitchen 

towel. 
3- Add the honey and miso, then mix together well. 


4- In a bowl, mix together the egg white and sugar 
without beating. 

5 - Add sieved dry ingredients. 

6 - Stir in the mixed egg white and sugar. 

7 - Fill the moulds using a forcing bag or spoon. 

8 - Bake in an oven heated to 180°C for about 15 
minutes. 

9 - Once cooked, remove immediately from the 
moulds. 

Hints and advice: 

- Use either metal or silicone moulds. If using metal 

moulds, butter well 

~ Store almond cakes in a sealed container. 


(Hatcho miso no finanshie) 


909 egg white 
60g sugar 

409 flour 

60g almond flour 

2g baking powder 
70g butter 

20g honey 

15g Hatcho miso 


F 


- To make beurre noisette, heat the butter until it 
begins to froth. This means it’s about to change 
colour. Wait a bit while whisking gently. When the 
frothing dies down, the butter will be a nut-brown 
colour. 


6 Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Japanese food. 


Restaurant & Sushi 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 
17:30-23:00 (Dinner) 
12:00-23:00 (Closed Sunday) 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


frr og, 
E 


Be 


www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


ingredients are the 

We toke the greatest core every 
doy to serve the freshest and 

finest rating Japanese food. 


Yoichi Ha 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair; London WI) 7BE 
Tek 0207 499 4208 
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The colourful decorations of the Chichibu-jinja Shrine resemble those of the Nikko Shrine in many respects. 


An escape called Chichibu 


Fewer than 100 km from the centre of 
the capital, chis region has everything to 
satisfy all your senses. 


T 


conglomeration of 30 million inhabitants. The 


he city of Tokyo is known for its dyna 
mism, but also for the accompanying 


stress and tension suffered by this vast 


question is how to combat the weariness of just 
even one of its visitors, many of whom complain 
of the lack of green spaces and the absence of the 
peace and calm they can offer. 


The inhabitants agree with these comments, and 
though they're certainly more used to the constant 
turmoil of their city, they re not past saying with a 
sigh: " 
However, unlike the tourists, they know that sur- 
rounding the capital there are places where you can 
a starred 


are just too many people” 


vunt Ta 


spend a pleasant weeke 


entry in the Michelin Green Guide, is one example. 
But if you're looking for somewhere peaceful, per- 
haps it’s no longer a good idea. With more than 
2.5 million visitors a year, there's a strong chance 


that you'll come across the same crowds of people 


you met in Tokyo. What about Kamakura 
g happening in the a 


mer when its overflowing. 


you risk the same d 


capital, especially 


with surfers and people walking by the sea. 


If you're searching for a peaceful destination sur- 
rounded by nature, with a wealth of history and 
local culture and close to the Japanese capital, travel 
in a north-westerly direction from Shinjuku station 
to get to Chichibu, about 80 km away. It's very 
mountainous- the highest summit in the region, 
Kobushigatake, reaches a height of 2,475 metres 
Historically, it marked the border between the 
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Domo's got the 
You Should too! 


it’s 


2 NHK 


WORLD 


enHK-T¥O 


nhk.jp/nhkworld 


regions of Musashi and Kai (present-day Tokyo 
and Yamanashi Prefectures). Traditionally known 
for its silk production, which afforded its local far- 
mers some financial stability during winter months, 
the region even exported its textiles as far as Europe 
towards the end of the 19th century. However, 
due to competition from synthetic fibres, the silk 
industry, which had been a pillar of the Japanese 
economy at the time, experienced a fatal decline 
during the following century. You can get an idea 
of the region's glorious past when visiting the Chi- 
chibu Meisen Kan, a museum devoted to local tra- 
ditional kimono, which were especially popular in 
the Taisho era (1912-26). 

‘The region attracts many tourists, above all in 
autumn, when it offers numerous spectacular views 
d ginkgo trees. 
‘The Nagatoro Gorge is one such place. Bathed in 
the low light of November, a small wooden boat 


of blood red maples and golden 


ers of the Arakawa 


glides gently through the wa 
River 


amazement at the life-sized autumnal watercolour 


he dozen or so passengers look around with 


laid out before them. There's hardly a breath of 
wind, but che movement of the boat makes the 
reflections on the water sparkle gently. The sur: 
rounding silence is barely disturbed by the ducks 
on their endless search for algae. 

For centuries, this stretch of water has shaped and 
moulded this unique landscape, famous for its rock 
formations. The Japanese call them iwa datami 


(tatami rocks) in reference to their structure resem- 


bling the layers of a vanilla slice. A 
legend, pilgri 
Shi 
light ofthe moon. 


cording to 


s of old who came to the Hodosan 


ro Shrine held banquets on the rocks by the 


In fact, the region has many Shinto shrines like 
Hodosan, but, without doubt, the best known is 
Chichibu-jinja, which has been in existence since 
at east the 9th century. True connoisseurs of Japa 
nese architecture will discover it bears some resem 
blance to the famous Nikko Shrine, especially with 
its brightly coloured facade decorated with animal 
sculptures. That's not surprising as several of the 
sculptures are by Hidari Jingoro, the legendary 17th 
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The Nagatoro Gorge. 
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Japanese kimono and ninja costume kit 
for children's parties rental " 


Easy yukata kimono or ninja 
costumes for all the children. 
We also offer party activity kits like 
origami, calligraphy, sushi making, 
face painting and balloon modelling. 
tel: 020 83543591 
fo@kimonodego.com 


& 


imono de Go 


_ Despatched to any UK address. Includes on easy how-to-wearDVD, _ www.kimonodego.com 
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At the beginning of December, Chichibu Yomatsuri attracts thousands of visitors 


century sculptor who created the Nikko Shrine’ 


world-famous three wise monkeys. 


Zhichibu Yomatsuri, which takes place e; 


on December 2nd and 3rd. It's special event for 
the local inhabitants, who wait for it impatiently 
for months. "We live for that day”, they say jokingly 
in the region. On this extraordinary day, the city 
of Chichibu overflows with food stalls and tourists 
from, among whom you can see men in traditional 
costume pulling enormous carts around ten metres 


high and weighing several tons. This great event 
culminates with more than 7,000 fireworks, which 
light up the crowds and the carts at the same time 
the latter arrive in front of the town hall. This fes- 
tival attracted almost 400,000 visitors in 2016, the 
same year it was listed as a UNESCO Intangible 
Cultural Heritage. In 2016, in order to better pro- 
mote the region's wealth of resources, the local 


railway company, Seibu Tetsudo, launched a luxury 
train named “52 Seats of Happiness”, fitted out 
by the famous architect, Kuma Kengo. It runs bet- 


ween Ikebukuro station, in the north of Tokyo, 
and Chichibu station. In the restaurant-c 
known cooks from the region prepare high-qu 


well 


food using local produce. True to the countr 
culinary tradition, the chefs change the menus four 
times a year with the seasons, The railway com- 
pany, which was 100 years old in 2015, took great 
care to use local craftspeople to create the interior 
decor - lampshades in washi (handmade paper), 


wooden ceilings, silk curtains to separate the 
riages - without not forgetting to install a replica 


i IPT EUROPE LTD. Trading as JP BOOKS 


JP BOOKS 


JP BOOKS 


NS 


@®panese Books and Gifts "= 


Japanese Learning, Books, Manga, Comic, Magazine, 
Stationery, Traveller's Notebook, CD, DVD, Gifts, etc. 


24-25 Denman Street, London WID 7HU U.K. 
Tel +44(0)20 7839 4839 Fax +44(0)20 7287 0903 
Email info@jpbooks.co.uk 

Open Mon-Sat 10:30-20:00 Sun11:00-18:00 


Wi www.facebook.com/jpbooks 
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Chichibu Yomarsuri cart, the region's most impor- 
tant symbol. 

As thisis the only train ofits kind you can catch 
from Tokyo city centre, obtaining a reservation 
can prove difficult, but you can try your luck by 
visiting Seibu Tetsudo's website, also available in 
English (www.seiburailway jp/railways/scibuS2- 
shifüku/common/img/home/howto eng pdf). 
The cost is 10,000 yen (£ 65) for the noon train, 
and 15,000 yen (£ 96) for the evening train. 
Since its launch, the train has attracted not only 
dic hard travellers but also connoisseurs of alcoholic 
drinks, which is quite understandable when you 
take a look at the menu with its list of sake, wine, 
whisky, and other regional products from Chi- 
chibu. What really encourages passengers to 
become tipsy is a brand of whisky called Venture 
Whisky, a local start-up created in 2007. "Chichbu's 
climate - very hot summers and very cold winters 


-accelerates the maturing process,” says Tabata 
Soma, one ofthe disillry s fifteen employees, who 
also mentions the water quality in the region, which 
is essential in the production of this quite divine 
beverage. 

All the distilling equipment was imported from 
Scotland, bur they use barrels made of Japanese 
Mizunara oak from Hokkaido. Already crowned 


TRAVEL ®© 


with glory by winning prestigious international 
prizes such as the World Whiskies Award, it has 
become somewhat difficult to track down bottles 
of their whisky. “We only produce 90,000 litres of 
whisky a year, which is what a large Scottish distil- 
lery produces every two or three days,” confides 
Tabata Soma. Alas it's not possible to buy a bottle 
from the distillery, so we're advised to visit the local 
bars to get a taste of their whisky. In addition, since 


The meals prepared on the train are made using local, seasonal produce. 


2016, they ve been collaborating with farmers in 
the region to distil whisky from barley grown in 
Chichibu. "We've just tasted the new pot (very 
young, newly distilled whisky). It had a very rich 
and complex flavour," explained Tabata Soma, 
though there's no knowing how the taste will deve- 
lo 
the first results,” he continues, his eyes shining with 
impatience. YAGISHITA YOTA 


“We'll have to wait at least three years to see 


Anniversary, 


zo 6th PRIZE DRAW, 


Pair of musical tickets for 
“The King and I” 


prize 


Tickets date: please choose a date between June 21st and 


July 2nd, except Friday or Saturday, 


How to Enter? 
Please go to our website 


www.zoomjapan.info/prize/ 


Competition closes on 


17th June 2018. 


prize £50 Travel Voucher 


5 


prizes 


3 Shoryu Gyoza 


Thanks to the support of all our readers, 
ZOOM JAPAN has now reached its 6th 
anniversary. In order to say thank you to 
everyone we are giving away some special 
prizes to commemorate our 6th year. 
Why not enter the prize draw? 


DVD / Blu-ray Choose either 
or “Whispering Star” 


25 


piiss Sake Tasting + 


1 Sparkling Sake Mio 


This event wil be held on July 10 at St Paul's in London. 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let's nihonGO! 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 
Last time I taught you how to talk about 
jour opinions regarding what you have 


bought. Do you remember how to say “that’s so 
1" or "brilliant!" in Japanese? 


In this column, I'm going to teach you how to 
talk about yourself in Japanese. Up until now, 
we've covered how to order in a restaurant, how 
to ask directions, how to ask about the price of 
things and how to express opinions on items in 
a shop. If you speak in Japanese anywhere in 
Japan, your conversation partner (like a waiter 
in a restaurant or a person you asked for direc- 
tions or a shop assistant in a souvenir shop) might 
ask you some questions in return. 

Please imagine you're in a Japanese restaurant. 
You've just finished eating nice food you really 
loved and the sushi chef is now asking you some 
questions, 

(S=Staff, C=Customer) 


S: Dochirakara desuka? 
ESSMETIN? 
(Where are you from? ) 

C: Igirisu desu. 
TXUATS. 
(I'm from the UK.) 

S: Soo desuka. 
Nihon no tabemono wa sukidesuka? 
XU. ARORA TIN? 
(Is that so? Do you like Japanese food? ) 

C: Hai, sukidesu. Tendon ga daisuki desu. 
BU, BETS. RANAHSTT. 
(Yes, 1 like Japanese food. I love ten-don — 
“tempura rice bowl") 


‘There are two main parts of the above conversa- 
tion. 


Firstly: “dochirakara desuka". "Dochira" is the 
polite form of the word “doko”, which means 
“where” 


'. (If you remember, in our December 


column, we learnt the Japanese word "doko"). 
"Kara" means "from". So “dochirakara desuka?" 
translated literally means "where from?" The "are 
you" part of the question is skipped. The whole 
sentence without any omissions is “(anata wa) 
dochirakara desuka?" and it means “where are you 
from?" Drawing from this, I'm going to explain 
a characteristic of Japanese — omitting the subject 
ofa sentence. When people are speaking Japanese, 
if itis expl 
partner is, they will often omit the su 
a sentence (as in the above example). This is per- 
haps why Japanese is called a “high-context lan- 


tly obvious who their conversation 


t from 


guage” and this is connected to the Japanese 
concept of “reading the air”. “Reading the air" 


means being able to decode the unsaid in social 
situations. For example, in Japan, if your friend 
wants you to go shopping with them but you don't 
really fecl like it, instead of flat-out saying “no”, 
you would say: "sore wa chotto...” (“that’s a little 
bic... Your friend will know that you really mean 
“no”, but it sounds more gentle and polite. 

The other main part of the example conversation. 
is the phrase “nihon no tabemono”. You all know 
what “nihon” means, right? That's right, it means 
“Japan”. And do you know what “tabemono” 
means? "Tabemono" means “food”, So what does 
“no” mean? What function do you think “no” 
plays in this phrase? “No” in this phrase has an 
“affiliation” function linking two nouns. For 
example, you can also say “British beer (igirisu no 
biiru)” or “a Tokyo café (tookyoo no kafe”). 


Next month: Talking About Yourself Part Two. 
This time you learnt how to say where you're from 
and what Japanese food you like, so how about 
we try to extend the conversation? Maybe the 

n you 
speak Japanese?" If you have learnt all of the Japa- 
nese we have taught you in this Zoom column 
series so far, then you will be able to answer confi- 
dently: "Yes, Lcan speak Japanese!” 


shop assistant will ask something like, "C. 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
$4555, UPEK! 


(Goodbye, see you!) 


Kana. U 


> Check out this information on telling about 
yourself in Japanese: 


Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https://minato-if.jp/ 
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Gluten free 
& Organic 
Miso Paste 


v Gluten free and Organic 
v MSG free 


v No colourings or 
artificial additives 


v Suitable for 
vegetarian/vegan 


Yutaka 


www.yutaka.london 


Yutaka Organic Miso is a 
great source of protein 
and adds depth to any 
kind of dish. 

Perfect for soups, salad 
dressings, glazes and 
marinades, and even for 
making desserts! 


Available in the UK on: 


^ = 
Sky Guide ®} Freesat X player Live online, and on our free app: AMA 
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